THE EXTERNAL SOUL IN PLANTS
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At the small village of Damun, on the Kabenau river, Passing
in German New Guinea, a traveller witnessed  the natives y^eor
performing a ceremony of initiation, of which the following arch as
rite  formed   part.      The candidates   for   initiation,  six   in
number, were boys  and  lads  of various   ages from about
four years of age to sixteen or seventeen.    The company
betook themselves to the bed of a small stream, where at
the end of a gully a hollow in the rocks formed a natural
basin.    At the entrance to the gully a sort of yoke, so the
traveller calls it, was erected by means of some poles, and
from the cross-piece plants were hung so as to make an arch.
One of the men took up his station in front of the arch, and
as each candidate came up, the man seized him, spat on his
breast and back a clot of red spittle, and gave him several
severe blows  with the stock  of a  plant.    After that the
candidate, who had previously stripped himself naked, passed
under the leafy arch and bathed in the rocky pool at the
other end of the gully.    All the time that this solemnity
was proceeding another man sat perched on a neighbouring
rock, beating a drum and singing.     Only men took part in
the ceremony.1    Though no explanation of the ceremony is
given by the observer who witnessed it, we may suppose
that by passing under the yoke or arch the novices were
supposed to rid themselves of certain evil influences, whether
conceived as spiritual or not, which they left behind them
on the further side of the barrier.    This interpretation is
confirmed by the bath which each candidate took immedi-
ately afterwards.     In short the whole purpose of the rite
would seem to have been purificatory.

With the preceding examples before us, it seems worth The
while to ask whether the ancient Italian practice of making
conquered enemies to pass under a yoke may not in  its custom

chariot, that of a cart, and that of a
yoke. See W. Caland, Altindischcs
Zcntberritual (Amsterdam, 1900), p. 31
note fi.

1 Dr. E. Werner, " Im westlichen
Finsterregehirge und an der Nordktiste
von Deutsch-Neuginea," Petermanns
Afitteilungtn^ Iv. (1909) pp. 74 sq.
Among some tribes of South-Eastern
Australia it was customary at the

ceremonies of initiation to bend grow-
ing saplings into arches and compel
the novices to pass under them; some-
times the youths had to crawl on
the ground to get through. See
A- W. Howitt, *' On some Australian
ceremonies of Initiation,'* Journal cf
the Anthropological Institute^ xiii. (1884)
p. 445 ; id., Natiot Tribes of South-
East Australia (London, 1904), p. 5 36.